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National Italian Peace Bureau. They are planning also 
already for the second Italian National Peace Congress, 
which will be held in the spring, under the auspices of 
the Lombard Peace Union. 



War and the Church. 

BY ERNEST H. CROSBY. 

The fact that war has always troubled the conscience 
of the Church, beneath the surface at any rate, is shown 
by an incident in the Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, which occurred at the siege of the Castle of St. 
Angelo at Rome in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Spaniards were besieging the Pope in the 
Castle, and Cellini was serving one of the cannon in 
defense of the stronghold. One day, as the Pope hap- 
pened to be passing the battery, Cellini fired off his gun 
and killed a Spanish colonel, who could be distinctly 
seen among the enemy. The Pope, witnessing the inci- 
dent, complimented Cellini upon his skill. Then, con- 
tinues Cellini, "falling upon my knees I asked him to 
re-bless me of the homicide [this is the literal Italian 
idiom], and of others which I had committed in that 
Castle in the service of the Church. At which the Pope, 
raising his hand and making the sign of the cross over 
my face, said that he blessed me, and that he pardoned 
me all the homicides which I had ever committed, and 
all those that I should ever commit in the service of the 
Apostolic Church." 

Cellini's quick recognition of the fact that slaughter in 
war called for pardon, and the Pope's immediate accep- 
tance of his view, show that they both had doubts as to 
the justifiability of such acts. On any other theory the 
solemn blessing and pardon lose all their meaning. 



Lord Courtney on Imperialism. 

Leonard Courtney, now Lord Courtney, at the re- 
ception given to him last month at the Hotel Cecil in 
honor of his elevation to the peerage, had the following 
to say on the subject of true and false imperialism : 

" To me the question which is of vital importance, not 
to this nation only, but to Europe and to the rising Re- 
public of America, is this : " Shall our policy in the 
future be a policy of imperialism or a policy of inter- 
nationalism ; are you imperially minded or are you inter- 
nationally minded ? 

" Let me not be misunderstood. There is an imperial- 
ism which deserves all honor and respect. It is an 
imperialism of service in the discharge of great duties. 
When I think of our colonies rising and developing 
under our influence, still more, when I think of that vast 
population of India governed by us, I am indeed op- 
pressed by the feeling what imperialism might be and 
what imperialism should be — a great service of duty in 
educating and developing the capacities and the powers 
of such vast populations, in leading them to undertake 
the functions of self-government, to rise and become 
members of the great international societies of men. 

" But those who boast themselves as imperialists rarely 
— I would almost say never — dwell on this aspect. 
Imperialism is with too many the sense of domination, 
the growth of aggrandizement, the greed of possession, 



making white your knuckles when you look your ene- 
mies in the face. Against that imperialism all our ener- 
gies should be directed; against the adoption of that 
imperialism as a creed by the rising generation all our 
powers should be exercised. I do not say we shall suc- 
ceed soon in this task ; it is a most difficult one ; but we 
may fight with good hope even if we do not see success 
immediately before us — fight in a cause than which none 
is more holy and none more subservient to the develop- 
ment of the well-being and brotherhood of man. 
[Applause.] 

" In truth, imperialism, ia the sense in which I have 
dwelt upon it, is to me the inspiration of the evil one, 
the glorification of power, the satisfaction of domina- 
tion, the ease and comfort with which we can say all is 
going well in the best of possible worlds because we are 
the masters of three-fourths of creation. That is the 
temptation of the evil one, and I am tempted, in imita- 
tion of a strong old Tory, to say, 'In truth, the Devil is 
the arch Imperialist.' Have we not read of One who 
was taken up into an exceedingly high mountain, and 
there shown the earth and the glories thereof, and was 
told : ' All these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me ? ' It was the temptation of im- 
perialism — a temptation which was defeated, but a 
temptation which has lured many nations and many 
men in past history, and which lures men and nations 
to-day. You see its influence brought to bear on every 
community. 

"I am glad to think that you see also that bright 
example which resisted the temptation always exercising 
an influence on the growth of mankind. If among the 
enlightened nations of the Continent militarism seems 
rampant, we can also recognize the millions that are ris- 
ing in rebellion against it [applause] ; and if looking 
across the Atlantic we see with deep concern what 
appears to be a growth of imperial sentiment in the 
great Republic there, we are encouraged by hearing at 
the same time a potent voice denouncing that tendency. 
[Applause.] Therefore I say, let us rejoice in hope ; let 
us go on though we may not succeed yet. If we do 
not succeed in our time, we believe that success will 
come hereafter, and when our poor lives are over, man 
will be found more advanced in the development of his 
brotherhood to his fellow man than in the days in which 
we began." [Loud applause.] 



Two-thirds of the Government Reve- 
nues Go for Military and 
Naval Expenses. 

A short discussion on the subject of the army and 
navy expenditures took place in the national Senate 
on the 18th of December, when the bill to reorganize 
and increase the efficiency of the artillery came up, — a 
discussion which reveals not only the astonishing folly, 
but also the persistent determination of the military and 
naval professionalists to push their interests, day and 
night, at no matter what expense to the people of the 
country. We give a bit of the discussion, especially 
for the sake of the remarks of Senator Hale of Maine. 
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As the bill was about to go over, Senator Warren of 
Wyoming asked the privilege of saying a word. 

Mb. Warren : Mr. President, I consider this one of 
the most important bills we shall have to consider at 
the present session. I do not want to hurry it, but I do 
want Senators to give it attention and examine it thor- 
oughly, for our conditions are these : We have appro- 
priated nearly a hundred million dollars in carrying out 
the Endicott Board suggestions regarding the fortifica- 
tions of our seacoast lines. We have expensive em- 
placements, expensive guns, and no men, or a grossly 
inadequate number of men, with which to man them. 
As an actual fact, the guns already in place are nearly 
three times as many as there are men to handle and 
man them for service. 

Mr. Hale : The Senator ought to remember that we 
have no enemies. 

Mr. Warren : That is true. So far as we know, we 
have no enemies. But I want to suggest this : If 
we have no enemies and are not to have any guns or 
emplacements, why do we appropriate in the regular 
fortifications bill from six to fifteen million dollars every 
year for fortifications? That is a nut I want the Senate 
to take into consideration, and crack it if it can. 

I am called upon here, under my duties as a member 
of the subcommittee on the fortifications appropriation 
bill, to assent year after year to appropriations for these 
emplacements and these guns. Then after they are 
placed they are greased over, sewed up in canvas, and 
left to lie perfectly useless ; and if we had war we would 
have no men to man them. With the present mode of 
warfare, the present management as to loading, training, 
firing, and handling, the operating of these guns requires 
men who have had technical education and experience. 
They may be educated after they are enlisted, but it 
takes time. Therefore, raw recruits — State militia and 
even cavalry and infantry men — are almost useless, 
because without education or experience in handling 
heavy coast artillery. This branch is for defense alone 
and differs widely ffom small arms and mobile forces. 
I am not in any hurry to spend money for these guns 
and emplacements, but I do insist that it is time for 
the Congress of the United States to halt in such ex- 
penditures of money if we do not intend to provide for 
the manning and proper use of what we have already 
laid out in the way of emplacements and guns. 

As the bill is to go over under objection, I will merely 
say now that I shall undertake to call it up at some early 
date, when I will state with more particularity the con- 
dition we are in and what this bill proposes to do, and 
will ask the Senate to pass upon it "yes" or "no; " 
and I hope to get this consideration before I and others 
with me are called upon to pass upon the regular annual 
fortifications bill and before we fool away, if you please, 
any more money for something which we do not pro- 
pose to utilize after the expenditure is made. 

Mr. Hale : Mr. President, there is a good deal of 
force in what the Senator from Wyoming says. Con- 
gress has been treated for years to the proposition, first, 
that it is no use to have any army unless you have guns 
and fortifications, and when we appropriate liberally for 
fortifications and guns, then the army turns about and 
says, " What is the use of having guns and fortifications 



unless you have men," and we travel on with military 
expenditures in that way. There is a constant pressure 
on the part of the army to aggrandize itself, first for 
men, then for guns, and then guns and then men, and 
there is no end to it. I do not say that this bill has not 
some good features, but in time it will be realized by the 
Senate and by Congress that the army, the military es- 
tablishments, that side of the government, are con- 
stantly engaged in putting forth propositions for in- 
crease, first one corps, then another corps 

Mr. Warren : Will the Senator from Maine permit 
me ? 

Mr. Hale : Certainly. 

Mr. Warren : While the Senator is upon that ques- 
tion, while he speaks of the military establishment, I 
should like to have him take up the other branch, if he 
will, the navy. Here we have a navy that is increas- 
ing annually, at a jump, by ten to twenty million dol- 
lars of appropriations year after year, a hundred and odd 
millions last year, a hundred and sixteen or a hundred 
and twenty the year before, and the Lord only knows 
how much the present year, while the army appropria- 
tions decrease, and yet we find the navy passing over 
to the army part of its duties. We find that lately the 
torpedo and submarine branch work, which ought, in 
my judgment, to be navy work, has been passed over 
and charged up against the very artillery arm of the 
army which we are seeking to protect with more men 
or else to relieve of some of the responsibility of keep- 
ing up these coast defenses. 

Mr. Hale : Mr. President, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is right. The disease is just as deep in the navy 
as, and I am inclined to think deeper than it is in the 
army. I have been trying for years, and shall try again 
this year, to keep down naval expenditures. The mili- 
tary establishments are alike. Each is seeking to 
aggrandize itself, and each sees nothing in the disposi- 
tion of the revenues of the government except to 
increase expenditures. I do not suppose the people 
appreciate (I do not know that the Senate does) that 
two-thirds of the revenues of the government to-day is 
devoted to the payment of inheritances from past wars, 
like pensions, which nobody can stop, and expenditures 
in view of future wars. Of all the taxes that are laid 
and all the revenues collected, nearly two-thirds are 
expended for the military in a broad way. 

We can get no appropriation for the merchant ma- 
rine of the country for shipping ; river and harbor bills 
are arrested ; public buildings bills are arrested — all be- 
cause we must spend so much money and such a pro- 
portion of the public treasury for the military. Sena- 
tors ought to appreciate that and realize, when they 
seek appropriations for other purposes, that they are 
necessarily limited because we are devoting so much of 
the public treasury to military expenditures. 

I merely call attention to this incidentally, because it 
ought to be borne in mind when we are constantly asked 
to increase these establishments ; and I do not take to 
myself, representing the Senate upon the Naval Com- 
mittee, any reproach or blame that the naval appropria- 
tions are just as extravagant, just as enormous, and just 
as much a drain on the public treasury as the army 
expenditures. 

Mr. Warren : Mr. President 
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The Vice-President : Does the Senator from Maine. 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming ? 

Me. Hale : Certainly. 

Me. Warren : I think the Senator from Maine, who 
is always fair, will agree with me that the army and, 
indeed, the navy are doing a great deal of work and 
service for this country aside from matters of war. For 
instance, take the rivers and harbors, which the Senator 
mentioned. All of that work is done under the super- 
vision and direction of the army of the United States. 

Mr. Hale : Undoubtedly. 

Me. Warren: Take these outside matters, such as 
the Panama Canal, etc., the cleaning up of Havana, 
driving disease out of Cuba, etc. First, the discoveries 
as to how it all shall be done and then how to handle 
and do it, such as the extermination of yellow fever, etc., 
came from the army and army officers, and the execu- 
tion of the work has largely been by them. Indeed, we 
had in San Francisco very lately an example of what the 
army is called upon to do. 

The navy is engaged in certain surveys and certain 
duties. So it is hardly fair to say that the army and 
navy do not contribute in a quite large degree to the 
economics and industries of the nation outside of their 
regular duties in war. 

Mr. Hale : That is all incidental. The appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors expended by the Engineer 
Bureau of the War Department are in another bill. I 
do not reckon them in these items of military expendi- 
ture, which aggregate such a vast proportion. It is 
undoubtedly the fact that the officers of the army and 
of the navy are accomplished men, educated men, and if 
we had a war they would be good fighters. But they 
all see but one thing, and that is the constant, ever-re- 
curring, everlasting aggrandizement of their different 

departments. 

. .I ♦ . 

The Teaching of History in a Civilized 
Country. 

BY DR. ERNST RICHARD. 

In the September number of the Advocate of Peace, 
there was a paper on "The Teaching of History," by 
Dr. Mowry which should not pass without commentary 
on the part of the friends of a better understanding 
between the civilized nations. It is not the fact that 
modern science has somewhat different views on the 
origin of civilization from those expressed in the in- 
troduction of the paper which calls forth the present 
remarks ; nor can any fault be found with the second and 
greater part of the article based on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Three of the American Peace Society. 

But what shall we say of the eight " conclusive 
reasons" for the statement that "the history of our own 
country is the most important, the most useful and the 
most interesting history to be found in the annals of the 
world?" 

There is no doubt that every child should know first 
of all the history of his own nation, and the first part of 
the first " reason " must be accepted without a challenge. 
But the second part of that first " reason " makes one 
hesitate. Have we a distinctly American chronology 
that makes much of our history " nearest to our own 
times?" Is it any nearer to our own times than the 



history of any other nation of the last centuries? Or 
is it because our national organization is so much 
younger, so that a greater proportion of our history is 
closer to our own times than is the case with other 
nations ? But even this would not warrant the superla- 
tive, for the national organization of the German empire 
is still younger : the whole of its history comprises only 
thirty-five years. 

It is the use of the superlatives which makes the 
standpoint expressed in the eight " reasons " so abso- 
lutely antagonistic to everything the friends of inter- 
national peace advocate and to everything that com- 
prises true civilization. How disappointing is the whole 
statement after the author has told us, " The impor- 
tance of any history is measured by what that history 
has done in promoting civilization, uplifting mankind, 
elevating humanity." 

Let us suppose the truth of the eight " reasons " proven 
above any doubt. Let us assume that the American 
people really tower high above all other nations in 
achievements of civilization. What will be the attitude 
of the American citizen brought up in these opinions — 
I mean, not towards any proposed reform in his own 
irreproachable country, but towards progress ? Will not 
his claim of superiority alone be offensive to all self- 
respecting nations ? Will he not in all international 
disputes look upon the claims of other nations as an 
impudence on the part of an inferior people or race? 
Will not his whole attitude towards the sons of other 
nations be either snobbish or condescending, in any 
case, irritating? And this is to provoke a peaceful 
spirit, a willingness to let justice have its way ! I mean, 
true, unbiased justice, not a justice that will say that by 
right the superior nation has a right to claim a some- 
what exceptional position, — that its higher qualities give 
it also higher rights. Is it not exactly this view that is 
at the bottom of so many unjust wars? Is it not the 
spirit in which the English, as far as they were not 
directly interested in the capitalistic aspect of the enter- 
prise, looked on the Boer war ? Is it not exactly the spirit 
which at an earlier period of our history was character- 
ized by the name " Knownothing ? " This manner of 
teaching history is certainly not the one to promote 
international solidarity. Or does Dr. Mowry suppose 
that the other nations will accept his "reasons" for 
American superiority ? 

Dr. Mowry says, " The advancement of our country 
has been more rapid than that of any other nation." 
What will he answer if he is asked, " In what does this 
advancement consist?" If towards democracy, has not 
Switzerland since the middle of the last century made 
much more rapid strides in this direction ? Is not the 
Swiss constitution the only truly democratic one to-day? 
Have we advanced since the times of George Washing- 
ton in those elements which represent the higher civiliza- 
tion perhaps more rapidly than the countries of Europe 
— than England, France or Germany ? Is it not true that 
many of our fellow-citizens who want to acquire the 
highest culture find themselves compelled to go to Europe? 
And if to-day we may be able to acquire it here, is it 
not because it has been brought over by our own students, 
or by artists and scholars from the other side of the 
Atlantic ? Indeed, if we compare the culture and scholar- 
ship of the society of George Washington's time with 



